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~. ’ A GOOD PRICE FOR A CALF. 

Mr. George Beltzhoover, of Baltimore, sold his 
beautiful improved short horn Durham bull calf 
Hampton, a few days since for $250. Hampton 


bull Orozimbo, and is out of a cow also imported 
old, and high as the price may appear, will be 
an anitnal of surprising beauty and size, he pro- 


cetds from the best stock in Britain, being of the 
Geo. Colling strain. 





We take the liberty of publishing the annexed 
letter, not for the purpose of gratifying any vani- 
ty of our own, but in order to shew the beneficial 
effects which publications like ours are calculated 
to have on the prosperity of whole communities. 
No calculation can be formed of the immense in- 
crease in the wealth of the farmers of Hardy coun- 
ty, in the course of time, by the introduction of 
the fine stock to which allusion is made. We 
hope that the public spirit of Mr. C. will be duly 
appreciated by his neighbors, and that he will live 
to enjoy the fruits thereof, and rejoice in the ben- 
efits which he has conferred on his brethren of 
the Old Dominion. 


Moorfield, Sept. 24, 1837. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is five dollars, which for 
convenience is sent to pay my year’s subscription 
‘to your interestitig and valuable paper, as also the 
subscription of Mr. G——- C——, who has been 
induced to patronise the Farmer and Gardener 
from a knowledge of the great usefulness of the 
establishment of papers representing the agricul- 
wral interests of the country, and disseminating 
information calculated to induce a general partici- 
pation in whatever tends towards its advancement 
to perfection, No better demonstration of the 
usefulness of a press of this kind could be had, 
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ber of the Farmer and Gardener containing the 
advertisement of the large sale of blooded stock in 
Philadelphia some time age, together with their 
entire pedigree, Mr. C. (who by the bye is one 
of the most influential, wealthy and spirited cattle 
feeders and agriculturists on the South Branch) 
immediately repaired to the sale, and the result 
was the purchase of about three thousand dollars 
worth of the finest stock that ever came into the 
country. Now through the instrumentality of 
your paper, the owners of the stock in Philadel- 
phia was furnished with a “fat” customer, and 
the farmers of Hardy county and its vicinity sup- 
plied with a means of improving their stock at an 
apparent trifling expense, and without trouble. 
Before closing 1 am happy to inform you that 
there has recently been formed in this county a 
highly promising Agricultural Society, the first an- 
nual exhibition to take place in November next. 
Premiums to the amount of about two hundred 
and fifty dollars are being executed in your city 
at this time for award at the fall meeting——It is an- 
ticipated that there will be a fine display of agri- 
cultural products and fine stock on the occasion. 
But ere many years elapse, | will venture to assert, 
from the spirit evinced by the agriculturists gene- 
rally upon the subject, that Hardy may challenge 
the country in her exhibition of stock and pro- 
duce. Very respectfully, your friend and obed’t 
serv’t. 








Save good seed.—Some farmers and gardeners 
allow their earliest peas, beans, corn, cucumbers. 
&c. to be picked for eating, and save “ what is 
left,” or the latest and refuse for seed; then they 
will complain that they degenerate. The finest 
and earliest of every kind of vegetable should be 
saved for seed; by this method, instead of degen- 
erating, they may be improved. Every cultivator 
should attend to this subject, for it is very much 
neglected, and great loss is occasioned for want 
of a little time and attention.—Maine Farmer. 

North Carolina coal.—We see it stated in the 
Danville Reporter, “that a bed of anthracite coal 
has been discovered in Rockingham county in 
this State; that some one competent to judge 
might test it, several specimens were sent to Pro- 
fessor Rodgers of Virginia, who without hesita- 
tion pronounced it aol anthracite coal.”-Raleigh 
Reg. 





than the fact thas from, accidentally seeing a num- 


WORK FOR OCTOBER. 
ON THE FARM. 

This is a month, as every good farmer knows, 

in which all our energies should be put forth ; for, 
besides saving that which we have already made, 
much must be done to lay the ground work of 
next year’s crops; and with a view of bringing its 
appropriate labors to the notice of our readers, we 
will endeavor briefly to sletail then. 
Fall Ploughing. As opportunity presents it+ 
self, all stiff clayey grounds intended for spring 
culture, should be ploughed up this and the ensu- 
ing month. By ploughing 7 inches deep and ta- 
king furroughs 9 inches wide, the furroughs will 
be laid at an angle of about 45 degrees, the best 
possible position at whicl: ground can be laid to 
receive the greatest amount of benefit from the. 
fertilizing effects of winter frosts and snows. 
Grounds thus treated are always infinitely better 
suited to the purposes of spring culture than if 
left untouched. But besides the advantages ari- 
sing from the mellowing effects of the weather, 
much less work will have to be done in the 
spring when dime is valuable. 

Gathering of Corn. If your corn is sufficient-. * 
ly hardened, it should be got in the latter end of 
this month: by so doing you save much from the 
ravages of crows and those animals that prey up-. 
on the corn fields, and in addition to this you are 
enabled to turn your stock into your corn-fields at 
a time before vegetation is destroyed, and thus by 
the time winter comes on they are put in good 
condition to enter upon the rigors of that incle- 
ment and pinching season of the year, a thing that 
every husbandman should have an eye to; for if 
at the commencement of the foddering season they. 
be in good plight, the certainty of their going well 
through that critical'and trying p¢riod will be in- 
finitely greater. 

Gathering. and curing fodder and tops. No 
time should be lost in gathering your blades and 
tops, and recollect that as soon as they are dry 
they should be brought in from the field and pla- 
ced out of the weather. By protecting them from 
rain you add greatly to their intrinsic value as 
provender, besides rendering them much more pa-. 
latable to your stock of all kinds. | 





A prudent farmer should be unceasing in hie-ef- 
forts to add.to his manure heaps. 


Gathering.and preserving. Potatoes, As soon. 
lee your potatoes are fit for. digging, take them, up,, 









as possible, and care should be ta- 
ken to bruise them as little as possible. 

e Turnips. By stirring the earth around your 
turnips early this month, you will add much to 
their growth and increase their product. 


‘Beets, Parsnips, Carrots. These roots should 
all be taken up and put away this month. 

Pumpkins. As your pumpkins ripen, gather 
them and put them away ina dry warm room. It 
is important that they be housed before being ex- 
- posed to the frost of the field. 


Buckwheat, As you cut your buckwheat put it 
into sheaves,—these must be set up in the field 
and after a day or two bring them in and thresh 
out immediately. The sooner this latter work is 
done the better, as the grain will thresk off much 
easier and with a great deal less loss. After your 
straw is threshed stack it away carefully, taking 
the precaution to salt each layer of it. If you do 
so, in mid-winter when your provender is most 
wanted, it will afford you an excellent resource 
for your milch cows, the which will eat it with a- 
vidity, and to which it will prove a highly nutri- 
tiouaeed if it has been properly cured. 

Wheat and Rye. Those who have not sown 
their wheat and rye should get it in as early as 
possible ; but no one should think of sowing eith- 
er without first steeping the seed in strong brine 
or ley, and rolling it in lime, or ashes. 


Hogs. As soon as the range in which your hogs 
may be running ceases to be a pasture, put them 
up, and if you design commencing your feeding 
with pumpkins, boil them, as ‘by so doing you not 
only render them more nutritious by concentrat- 
ing the sdecharine matter, but by destroying the 
vegetable acid you deprive them of the power of 
scouring your hogs, a thing always to be avoided 
if possible. Once a week while your hogs are 
fattening, throw either rotten wood or charcoal 
ip to them. Either will correct the acidity upon 
their stomachs, and keep them to their appetites, 


Corn husks and shucks. These should be stack- 
ed away with alternate layers of hay and straw, 
and be well sprinkled with salt. By taking this 
precaution you will find that their value as win- 
ter food will be greatly enhanced, and that your 
cattle wil eat them aa readily as they do their 
hay, and if they be not so nutritious, they will be 
found to be good, strong, substantial winter food. 

Cabbages. Towards the latterend of this month 
putaway your cabbages : be sure to do it before 
the frost injures them, and they will keep much 
better. 


put them away with as Jittle expo- 


There is.a question of interest to rs, which 
relates to the mode. of harvesting the ¢ern crop ; 
that is, whether it is best to top the stocks, or cut 
the whole at the ground when the grain has fully 
ripened. According to the experiment of Mr. 
Clark, of Northampton, one of the best practical 
farmers of our country, and of other gentlemen, 
grain suffers a diminution of six to eight bushels 
the acre by the stocks ; and there seems to be no 
counterbalancing benefit in the fodder, unless at 
the expense of carrying the stocks to the borders 
of the field, that they may be secured before they 
become blanched and half ruined. And it is no 
protection against early sutumnal frost, but rather 
exposes unripened grain to be more injured. 
Hence, so far as regards these two modes, all who 
have made a comparison, seem to concur in the 
opinion that stripping the corn of its tops and 
leaves is a bad practice. 

William Carmichael, of Virginia, has given us 
in the Farmer’s Register, his experiments in this 
matter, which go to corroborate the conclusion we 
have drawn. He took, promiscuously, one hun- 
dred ears from corn that had been topped and one 
hundred ears from that which had not been top- 
ped growing side by side. The first, weighed, on 
the cub, fifty pounds—shelled, forty-one pounds 
and measured twenty-one quarts one pint. The 
other fifty-four pounds—shelled, forty-six pounds, 
and measured twenty-six quarts, showing a differ- 
ence of nearly one-fifth,in favor of unstripped or un- 
topped corn. The fact is, that topping not only pre- 
vents the farther elaboration of the sap, which can 
only take place in the leaves,and which is neces- 
sary for the growth of the corn, but it deprives the 
grain of much that is already elaborated, and on 
its way to the grain. If a fruit tree ia deprived of 
its leaves, before the fruit has attained its growth, 
or mature flavor, the fruit will nolonger grow; 
nor will it attain high flavor, for its supply of 
elaborate blood, or vegetable food, is cut offby the 
loss of leaves. We have noticed this particularly 
in the plum. 

Satisfactory experiments have not been made 
to determine whether it is most advantageous to 
cut the crop when the grain is merely glazed, or 
to wait till it is perfectly ripe. This will depend 
upon the amount of loss, if any, in the grain, by 
early harvesting—the relative value of the grain 
and fodder, and the prospect of both being injur- 
ed by early frosts—for neither are liable to suffer 
from frost after the crop has been cut and put 
into shocks. Itis to be noticed, that, in early 
cutting, the stalks are succulent, and abound in 
elaborated sap, on its descent from the leaves 
to the grain, and that this supply of food to the 
grain continues to flow probably for some days 
after the corn is in the shock, and if so, the grain 
itself continues to improve though we think it 
likely that the corn undergoes some trifling dim- 
inution. But if frost is likely to intervene before 
the complete maturity, there is no donbt but the 
corn will suffer less in shock than it will standing, 
while the fodder will be materially injured by 
frost. Admitting that there is a small loss in 
grain by early cutting, though it is undoubtedly 
less than when it is topped, the difference in the 
value of the fodder, under the two modes of 





managemont, is vastly in favor of early harvest- 
ing. 

















We do not pretend to calculate to a nicety the 
difference in nutritious properties, of corasialke 
cut in a succulent state, early in September, well 
cured and ‘well housed, and those left standj 
till October or November in the field, but we 
shouldthink it fifty per cent. Well cured corn. 
stalks: afford an excellent winter food for heat 
cattle. 

Several of our acquaintances have kept their 
neat stock, almost entirely upon this fodder das 
ring the last winter, and we have done the like, 
having first cut ours in a cutting machine, and sq 


in excellent condition.— Albany Cultivator, 


THE LATE WHEAT CROPS. 
To the Editor of the Richmond Enquirer. 
SPRING WHEAT. 


Mount CarMeEL, Matthews county, 
Aug. 23, 1837. 


Sir : During the past winter, I received from J, 
Hathaway of Rome, New York, two barrels of I- 
talian Spring Wheat, containing a little more than 
six bushels of wheat and oats. On the 6th of 
March, I made a strong brine and poured the 
wheat in it; in order to civide the oats from the 
wheat. It answered very well, for I got out near- 
ly the whole, amounting to a little more than half 
a bushel, which left 54 bushels wheat. On that 
day | sowed four bushels on a fallowed lot, con- 
taining four and a half acres, and on the next day, 
(seventh) | ploughed in one and a half bushels in 
about two acres on corn land. The last lot came 
up about ten days after the first, and the growth 
rather better, as the rains took it about the time it 
was heading—the fallowed lot suffered very much 
from the drought ; and when it was cuta part was 
ripeand a part green. The result of the whole 
gotten out and measured, was sixty bushels good 
wheat—about 11 to 1. The land was by no 
meansrich. The fallowed lot was touched with 
the fly, and the other lot with the rust, and | think 
the rust did more injury than the fly. I cut the 
fallowed lot on the 6th and 7th July, and the oth- 
er in about ten days after. 

We had a severe wind on Saturday and Sunday 
last, which injured our corn and ruined at least 
half of our fodder. 

] am, vours, very respectfully, 
JOHN R. LUMPKIN. 

Wueat—We have seen several specimens of 
Italian and common wheat, of this year’s produc- 
tion raised in this town, and we have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing it as guod as any produced 
in the most popular wheat growing regions; the 
berry is large, plump and perfect. The frosts 
which injured the crops in Cortland and some of 
the northern counties were not felt in this vicini- 
ty. Our farmers generally give the Italian wheat 
the preference, as it has turned out best this sea- 
son. With the exception of now and then a piece 
of winter wheat which is a little smutty, the crop 
has come off well, and altogether much better 
than was anticipated. The quantity raised this 
season exceeds that of the three preceding years. 
Oxford (Chenango, N. Y.) Repub. 


Tue Harvest—The crops have at last been 





collected, and they exceed those of all former 


far as we can learn, the cattle kept,upon them are 
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Ohio, since her first settlement by white 
men, bas never seen a harvest of such abundanee. 
The wheat, though a month later tham in former 

re, stands unrivalled, both in amount and qua- 
Juy. Some of it, in this county, has been thresh- 
ed and brought into market. ‘The millers and 
merchants pronounce it superior to any they have 
ever seen.— Massillon (Stark county, Ohio) Gaz. 

Wueat Crors—The wheatin this county far 
exceeds the most sanguine expectations of our 
farmers. As a specimen of its yielding, we give 
the following proof which came under our own 
" Khowledge: A farmer, the other day, took three 
bushels of his new wheat to mill, and when it was 
ground, it made one hundred and Jifty weight of 
as fine and pretty flour as ever was put into a 
' beg ! 

One hundred weight of flour from three bush- 
els of wheat is usually considered a tolerable 
good turn out.—— Goshen (Indiana) Express. 

The wheat harvest in the upper part of South 
Carolina is now over, and the crop has proved ve- 
ry good. A Greenville paper says, “it has cer- 
tainly been many years since the harvest through- 
out the southern states has yielded so abundant- 
ly, or so large and beautiful grain.” 


GATHERING AND PRESERVING POTA- 
TOES. 

With regard to the time in which potatoes 
should be gathered, we have found that practical 
farmers entertain different opinions. It is howev- 
er, acknowledged by all that when intended for 
consumption and not for seed, they should not be 
gathered till they are ripe. The ripeness of the 
potato may be perceived by the appearance of the 
tops, which will begin to decay as soon as the 
roots have arrived at maturity. After that period 
weare told by some cultivators, it is important 
that the potatoes should be gathered and housed 
as soon fas convenient, or immediately after the 
tops are decayed either by ripeness or frost. Oth- 
ers say that potatoes will keep best in their native 
beds till the ground is frozen. But at any rate, 
itis best not to defer digging till very late, lest cold 
weather should shut them in the ground till spring 
and perhaps destroy them. 

The old fashioned mode of harvesting potatoes 
was, to dry them in‘the sun as you would grass 
forhay. Rees’ Cyclopedia directs, “as soon as 
potatoes are gathered, they should be allowed to 
remain some days to dry before they are stored.” 
This we helieve to be wrong, especially in our 
climate; for an exposure of two or three days to 
t cloudless sun in September or October, would 
cause potatoes to turn green, taste strong and bit- 
ter,and become in some degree poisonous. It is 
not said by practical :armers, that the less potatoes 
ue exposed to sun and air after being taken from 
the ground the better, and that it is advisable to 
permit some part of the soil in which they have 
ffown to adhere to and mix with them, when 

It may be best, however, not to dig and 

ite potatoes immediately after a heavy rain, 

permit them to remain afew days in the hills, 

. eat of their superfluous moisture which will 
Mots, 





time be expelled by the vital energies of the 
Mr. Buel of Albany, observes, “it were better 
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that the sun never shine upon potatoes, that they 
should be‘housed with all the dirt that adheres to 
them, that itis beneficial to add more dirt inthe 
bin or cask, to exelude external air as much es 
possible, and that their surface should be kept 
moist and the atmosphere which surrounds them 
as little above the freezing point as possible.” 
Germantown Tel. 





[From the Silk Grower and Agriculturist.] 

Manures are the Philosopher’s Stone to the far- 
mer, and to make, preserve and judiciously apply 
them, is an important branch to which: the atten- 
tion of every agriculturist ought to be directed.— 
It should be his first care to procure as much as 
he possibly can, and his second care to preserve 
from what he accumulates. ‘To these two points 
farmers cannot bestow too much attention—every 
acquisition of one or improvement in the other 
adds so much to his capital, and gives him more 
than a hundred percent. interest. The price set 
upon manure in this country is as yet far from be- 
ing adequate to its real value. Those who live in 
situations where it can be purchased cannot apply 
their money to better advantage. 

The amount collected by the majority of our 
farmers is smal! to what it might be by suitable 
exertion, It is frequently suffered to remain in a 
situation where it is washed off into brooks and 
ponds, or uncultivated lands, where it is entirely 
lost. Jt is more frequently permitted to remain in 
other more secure situations as it is thought, and 
poison the atmosphere with its fragrance to the 
no small annoyance of society, and to the starva- 
tion of the plants in the vicinity to which its prop- 
er appplication would be grateful. 

The best methods of preserving this real article 
is worthy of attentive inquiry. 

Ist. The barn-yard shonld be dishing so as to 
retain all the liquid manure, and unless already on 
impermeable soil, should be paved with clay, and 
should be so located as to seenre from wash more 
than the quantity of water which must necessarily 
fall to the ground. 

2d. A supply of litter, such as worthless vege- 
tables, straw, brakes, turf, mud, and rich earth 
from the way-side, should be provided to absorb 
all juices of the yard and the gases evolved by fer- 
mentation. 

3d. Winter-heaps shonld be defended from 
the rain and sun by a roof, and in general, should 
be spread upon the ground in the spring, and 
ploughed in. 

4th. Cattle should be kept in the yard in the 
winter season, and as many yarded during the 
summer as can be convenient. 

5th. What manure necessarily accumulates up- 
on the fields should be gathered up or knocked in 
pieces, according to the old custom, with a suita- 
ble mallet, by a lazy boy. 

6th. The hog-yard should be tightly enclosed, 
and furnished with an abundant supply of materi- 
als which the occupants will convert into the best 
of manure and ask you nothing for it. Lazy as 
they are, they may be made to work out at least 
half their living without ever mistrusting it. It 
has been thought by some that they might be su 
managed as to pay the whole expense of their 
keeping. 

Thus much for the preservation of manures,— 
Next let every farmer examine his farm to see if 











there bé not-some mine of wealth im: ghape ofa 
mar! bed, or lime bed, or at least éf:there: be netan 
accumulation some where of» decayed vegetables, 
or some ingredients of soil inwhieh his cultivated 
fields are deficient. t is believed) there. ate few 
farms that have not some advantages of this kipd 
—some quagmire perhaps which) may prove the 
making of the farm. Vegetation draws her stores 
fromeyegetable, animal and minegal kingdoms, and 
there are a6 definable limits to her improvement. 
Our soil instead of beeoming less and less fruitful 
as is the mistaken opinion of some, may by a pro- 
per cultivatian, be made more and more*prolifie. . 
Our earth contains the materials neéeessary to.make 
her surface a garden. All that is wanting is the 
diligent hand, and the intelligent head, to make 
her plains and valleys, her hills and dales thick 
with herbage, and wave with the golden grain. 
CINCINNATUS, 
Keene, August, 1837. 





[From the National Intelligencer. } 
FLORA CESTRIGA. 

This is the title of a closely printed volume of 
near 700 pages, which we have lately received, 
containing an enumeration @nd description*ef the 
flowering and filicoid plants of West Chester co., 
Pennsylvania, with notices of theif properties and 
uses in medicine, domestic economy, and the arts; 
by Dr. Wittiam Daruineron. Thidis a work 
which deserves very high praise, as well on ac+ 
count of its valuable uses and its accuracy, 9¢ 
the great labor which its preparation involyed,—» 
The author of the work is a gentleman who has 
devoted a large portion of his life to the beautiful 
science of Botany, in the pursuit of whiel’he has 
always been an enthusiast; but some degees of en- 
thusiasm is essential to excellence in the sciences 
as well as the arts. This work is the result of 
the labor and explorations of many years, and re- 
flects the highest credit upon the industry and per- 
severance of the amiable and intelligent author.— 
His County and State ought to feel proud of such 
a citizen as Dr. Darlington, who thus spends his 
time and his means in recording and describing 
its various vegetable productions, consisting of 
nearly three thousund genera and species. The 
work has been published at the expense of the 
author, a large part of which he cannot expect to 
be reimbursed for many years, but which did not 
enter into the consideration that induced him to 
undertake it. His motive could only have been 
the advancement of science and the reputation of 
his county. The Flera Cestrica is not, however, 
confined to the limited territory of Chester, but 
extends to the whole country, as many of the 
plants the author describes are to be found in va- 
rious portions of the United States, and of course 
i's utility is general. ‘To the young botanist it 
will be found very useful from the full but con- 
densed descriptions it furnishes of the plants he 
may be seeking to discover. ‘Three or four oth- 
er works of this kind have been prepared and pub- 
lished in this country. Such as Bigelow’s Florula 
Bostoniensis, Elliott’s Botany of South Carolina 
and Georgia, &c. which are very useful, and the 
work of Dr. Darlington is not less — 
and valuable. Indeed, in most cases, his 
vations are, we think, more full and satisfactory. 
We give a few specimens: 


Zea, (Greek zao, to live; the seeds contributing 
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eminently to!the sppport of life.) Zea Mays, In- 
‘dian corn—maize. Obs. There are several vari- 
‘eties ‘of this plant, with the seeds yellow, white, or 
sometimes dark purple; and one which is much 
emaller,and comes soonér tomaturity. | have 
‘also seen‘a — variety, in which every seed 
‘on the receptacle appeared to have its own husk, 
or spathe-like covering, in addition to the general 
‘envelope. The‘Indian corn és one of the most in- 
teresting of the‘Gramina; rivalling the sugarcane 
vand the rice in intrinsic value, and, in this region 
at least, ranking‘next in importance to wheat it- 
self. -]t-is-universally cultivated here, being gen- 
‘erally the-first in the routine of crops, on break- 
ing up the lay, orsod. The eeed is planted early 
‘in May. No other species of the genus is known 
‘in the United States. Convolvulus Batastas, Vul- 
igo, sweet potato—Carolina potato. Obs. This 
‘exotic species is frequently cultivated here for its 
fine esculent tubers. But those produced in the 
sandy soil of New Jersey are considered so much 
superior in quality, that our chief supply is deri- 
ved from thence. The plant is propagated by 
‘cuttings of the tubers, which are planted in the 
‘beginning of May. It never produces flowers 
with us. Lindley says this is the potato of Shak- 
speare, and contemporary writers, the Solanum 
tuberosum, or Irish potato, (now so common) be- 
ing then scarcely known in Europe. Solanum 
Tuberosum, common or Irish potato. Obs. This 
truly valuable plant is cultivated by every owner 
‘or occupant of land. Jt is one of the indispensa- 
ble crops fora family. Long culture has pro- 
duced numerous varieties; the most esteemed of 
which, at this time, in this country, produces a 
large oblong white tuber, with the skin often ting- 
ed with purple. tis called the “ Mercer Potato.” 
The plant is usually propagated, not by means of 
the seed, but by cuttings of the tubers, which con- 
tain numerous buds called eyes. Weare indebted 
to South America for this most important vegeta- 
ble. My friend, the late Dr. Baldwin, collected 
native specimens of it near Montevideo, on the 
river La Plata, in the year 1818. 

We need scarcely recommend this valuable 
work to the botanist, as every botanist will doubt- 
less rejoice at its appearance, and be grateful to 
its author for the contribution he has furnished to 
ascience as useful as it is beautiful and interest- 
ing. 





(From the National Intelligencer. ] 
HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Horticulture, as an art, has improved greatly 
within a few years, in this country. Societies 
have been established in different parts of the U- 
nited States, by amateurs and practical gardeners, 
whose united labors have given a wonderful im- 
pulse to this healthy and delightful pursuit; and 
the consequence has been, an obvious improve- 
ment in all the products of the garden and orch- 
ard. Such has been the manifest utility of these 
associations, that men, without the least knowl- 
edge of gardening, and without even a spot ‘of 

und to cultivate, have become members of 
them, from a desire to be useful, and to promote 
their laudable and beneficial objects. 

A society of this kind has been established for 
some years in Bactimors,called the Horticut- 
turat Society or Marytanp, which, like the 
one established in this-eity,is said to be deing 
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wonders in the way of improvement among prac- 
tical gardeners, by the emulation it has excited 
~ the incentive of public admiration and 
li premiums. This Society, we learn, pro- 
poses to have its fifth annual exhibition on the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of this month, when it is 
expected there will be a very splendid show of 
horticultural productions, An invitation will be 
given to all the gardeners and amateurs in Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia to a fair 
and honorable competition, with which, we sus- 
pect, many of them would comply, had not our 
Society determined at its last meeting, to have an 
autumnal exhibition here this month. 

At both the exhibitions, here and at Baltimore, 
we have no doubt there will be a most interesting 
display of the fruits and vegetables of the sea- 
son. 

This will be the first fall exhibition of the Co- 
lumbian Horticultural Society; and from our 
knowledge of the activity, industry, and skill of 
its members, and the adaptation of our soil and 
climate to the production of fruits and esculent 
vegetables, we have every reason to believe that 
this exhibition will be, in no ordinary degree, in- 
teresting and gratifying to the Public. We 
should be pleased to see both attended by crowds 
of visiters and hosts of competitors; as we are 
sure they will be worthy the industry and skill of 
the enterprising individuals who get them up. 

The Pennsyztvania Horticutturat Socie- 
Ty will hold its tenth exhibition, at the Masonic 
Hall, Chesnut-street, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 20th and 21st of the present month.— 
The committee charged with the preparatory ar- 
rangements have publicly solicited contributions 
in fruits, lowers, or culinary vegetables; stating 
that specimens of either, of a quality meriting 
distinction, will be thankfully received and public- 
ly acknowledged. When transmitted from a dis- 
tance, by public conveyance, the Society say they 
will cheerfully defray the cost of transportation. 

They may be addressed to Messrs. D. Land- 
reth & Co.,at their Seed Warehouse, No. 63, 
Chesnut-street. 


[from the New York Star } 


The cultivation of Sugar Beets in Ohio. 

When the maple forests bow to the axe of the 
woodman, as they mast, in the tide of emigration 
flooding to the West, Ohiv must look to the Beet 
if she wishes a domestic substitute for sugar, and 
cannot get return cargoes of the artiele cheap e- 
nough for the produce she ships to Louisiana. A 
Mr. Pugh, according to the Cincinnati Gazette, has 
already anticipated this culture on his farm, a few 
miles-north of that city. He has raised this year 
sugar beets 30 inches in circumference,and weigh- 
ing 22lbs., from seed procured in France, and 
Mangel Wurzel of nearly the same dimensions, 
also from French seed. Mr. Pugh thinks it as ea- 
sy to raise 50 tons of these beets from an acre as 
50 bushels of corn. They are capital for cattle 
and stock hogs, and young sucking calves prefer 
them to milk when properly prepared with milk. 
Among the 56 head of his Durham breeds, those 
that had fed on beets could readily be distinguish- 
ed by their fat and sleek appearance; the beets 
are infinitely better when boiled. 

The apparatus and fixtures used by Mr. Pugh 
for boiling, or rather steaming, food for 300 hogs 
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and 40 or 50 cows with other stock, cost abou 
$150, and consumes a quarter of a cord of wood 
per day. 

Among the Durham cattle on the farm of My, 
Pogh was observed some very fine young males, 
and among them Lebanon, an animal of superior 
growth and figure. 

Mr. P. has not attempted to make sugar from 
his beets, but if its manufacture is profitable aay 
where from this article, it would certainly be so 
here, for no soil can produce a better growth, 
Two hands can prepare the ground, plant and cul. 
tivate 5 acres of beets in a séason, and the 
duct would doubtless yield many tons of saceha- 
rine matter. 





Culture and Manufacture of Silk.—In the 
cultivation of Mulberry and the rearing of the silk 
worm, there are no difficulties which cannot be 
overcome with very little study and observation, 
So simple and easy is the management of this 
worm, that children can readily be taught to give 
it all the assistance and attention necessary to its 
comfort and the completion of its labours, We 
reared the silk worm ourselves for three years, 
when a boy, and we can truly say that it was 
the most amusing employment we were ever en- 
gaged in. We have reverted to the time, as the 
most pleasant of our childhood.—From two trees 
that were planted when the Mulberry was firs 
introduced into New. England, we reared from 
five to six thousand worms of a season, and with- 
outany of the knowledge which is to be obtained 
from books of foreign writers on the subject, or 
of the practical information which has been sent 
forth to the Ainerican public within the past few 
years. Our own experience induces us to advise 
all those who are fond of innocent, pleasant, and 
at the same time profitable employment, to turn 
their attention to the culture of the Mulberry and 
the rearing of the silk worm. Our climate and 
soil are well adapted to the business, and those 
who engage in it will be abundantly rewarded for 
their labors.-—-Calhoun county Patriot. 





Potatoes, Food for Horses.—An Irish writer 
on husbandry, whose name is Martin Doyle, and 
whose works were published in Dublin, 1880, 
has the following remarks. 

With respect to potatoe-feeding for horses, [ 
recommend it from an experience of some years. 
My horses are old, (one of them at least 20 years 
of age,) but they are in high spirits and condition, 
from having every evening after work, excepting 
during the soiling months, (when grass, &c. was 
cut and carried to them) an abundant supply of 
boiled potatoes (warm) regularly given to them; 
but as the authority of T. C. Carwen, Esq., M. 
P. of Workington Hall, Cumberland, is infinitely 
more valuable than mine on this subject, I shall 
quote the following passage from his “Agricul- 
tural Hints ;” 

“It requires from 5 to 6 hours for a horse to 
masticate a stone [14 lbs.] of hay, while he will 
eat a stone of potatoes in twenty minutes or less. 
The saving of 4 hours for rest, is alone sufficient 
to produce the greatest difference in the health 
and condition of the animal. After great fatigue 
also, a horse would be tempted to take warm food 
when he would not eat hay. I have at this time 
my work horses which were purchased six years 
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of a farmer, who was selling off his stock as 
worn out, and of little value, which are yet able 
o do their work with the best horses I have. | 
think there is little doubt of the life of this valua- 
ble animal being considerably prolonged by this 
mode offeeding. I have begun to mix an equal 
quantity of cut straw and potatoes; racks are ac- 
cording to this mode of feeding, as unnecessary as 
are productive of waste ; for to save trouble, 
they are always filled; and what is not eaten is 
always so, tainted with the breath of the animal, 
as to be washed.”—Probably steamed mangel 
wurtzel and other roots would be valuable as 
food for horses.—.V. E. Farmer. 





Great Crop of Grapes.—I is stated in the 
Cincinnati Post, that Mr. John Starbuc, has 
growing in his yard, at his dwelling on Vine- 
street, two grape vines, the bunches on which 
were counted and number (wo thousand seven 
hundred and forty!—the whule growing on the 
surface of twenty-four feet sqare! ! 





Corn—Some weeks since we published a let- 
ter from a friend near Port Deposite, stating that 
his trial of Mr. Pierce’s rapidly growing corn had 
proved a failure ; we felt ita duty to insert the let- 
ter, because it was from a notice in our paper 
that the writer thereof had been induced to try the 
corn. 

Yesterday, Mr. Henderson, of Lancaster coun- 
ty, brought to our office a few ears of corn, gath- 
ered on the 20th of August, from Mr. Pierce’s 
seedcorn planted on the 10thof May. He says 
that it has more than equalled his expectations, 
and liable as our corn crops are to injury, he 
would never be without an acre or two from this 
species of seed.— Phila. U. 8. Gaz. 





At a late agricultural meeting in this town, the 
Rev. Mr. Barstow stated a fact which should be 
more extensively known. He last year bargained 
to let his few acres for the season, but the man ob- 
jected to half an-acre of sandy land, as not worth 
cultivating. “Very well,” said Mr.B., “I will 
take care of that myself.” He planted it with yel- 
low corn, having only.a thin coat of manure, the 
last of April—covered it double the usual depth, 
so that the root was safe, while the frost nipped 
the top off once or twice. When it was fit to hoe, 
he spread: around each cluster of stalks one-third 
of a pint of house ashes. In the fall he husked 
from the half acre seventy bushels of sound ears. 

Keene (Maine) Sentinel. 

Feep ror CattLe—A litile town near Frank- 
fort, in Germany, is noted for its remarkably fine 
cattle. They are fed in the following manner: 
‘straw is cut short by means of a straw cutter ; it 
isthen ‘put into a cauldron, with the addition of 
potatoes and carrots, and boiled till it forms a kind 
ofjelly.; this mixed with a sufficient quantity of 
‘water, is served to the beasts. The animals so 


‘fed require no water, and so well do they-thrive 
‘on this mess, that they are, notwithstanding the 


summer labor, ready for the butcher at the end of 
the year. 

All sorts of grain which is intended to be giv- 
en: to catile or horses, is best ground. In order to 
obtain the greatest benefit from it, boil it in wa- 
ter, and-while hot add cut straw, stirring it well, 





add when cool it will be fit to feed out.—Practi- 
cal Farmer. 
AUTUMN. ; 

The subjoined, from the Louisville City Gazette 
(Kentucky) of September 1, breathes the soul 
and freshness of some of the most delightful pages 
of Howitt. Will the editor give us more such 
morceaus, and vex his fine imaginative brain less 
frequently with the muddy pools of party politics ? 
The greater portion of our noble kings of the 
forest are here beautifully embodied. The picture 
: quite original, and purely American —wN. Y. 

lar. 

Autumn! Thou art with us. Already we feel 
the prickles in the morning air. And the stars 
shine out at night with a peculiar lustre. Short- 
ly, we shall see the rich tints which thou flingest 
on the woodlands, and then thy russet livery. 
And if thou art bright, and gay and beautiful, 
thou art not less lovely, than thy hazy atmosphere 
spreads a voluptuous softness over nature ; when 
the sun himself is shorn of his beams, and 
like a pale plant wanders through the sky. 

Autumn! with its fields of ripening corn, and 
its trees laden with fruit, and its vines with the 
clustering grapes 

“Reeling to earth, purple and gushing,” 
and clear, sparkling streams, and salmon-fishing, 
and field sports, is here. 

Out in the Autumn woods! The broad leaf of 
the sycamore hath fallen upon the streamlet, and 
hath passed on with its tumbling waters, or dis- 
ports them where it has rested against some ob- 
struction. The buckeye is hare; the maple is 
golden-leaved, save where is spread on a field of 
orange the hectic flush which marks approaching 
decay, or where the sap is yet faintly coursing, 
and a delicate green remains. The oak is of a 
deep crimson, and the gum even yet of a bloood- 
ier hue. Far off on the tall cliff, is the spiral pine 
and cedar, in their eternal green. 

Out in the autumn wood! When the leaves 
are fallen, like the flakes in the snow-storm. It 
is a time for reflection ; it is a time for lofty con- 
templation. The soul is full, if it have the capa- 
city to feel, and it gushes forth, though the tongue 
speaks not. And yet it is irresistible, to roam 
the autumn wood, and listen to the thousands 
whispering tongues which fill the air. The 
fulness of feeling must be relieved by the merry 
shout and loud halloo. 

We welcome thee, Autumn. Thou art the 
dearest to us of the seasons—save the flower- 
month. Wehail thy coming snow, not as has 
been our wont. Since thou wert last here, we 
have lost friends; and inthy wailing winds, and 
out beneath the sky, and roaming through thy 
varied gorgeous-liveried woods, our thoughts 
shall be turned to their memories. 

The culture of silk in America succeeds so well 
in every respect, that there is no longer room to 
doubt of its being eventually very extensively and 
profitably followed up asa pursuit. Heretofore 
the greater portion of the specimens of this valua- 
ble product have been the result of experiments 
by individuals, on a small scale, but at present 
larger quantities prepared in factories for sale are 
beginning to make their appearance in market. 
The silk thus offered has every thing to recom- 





mend it in point of lustre, smoothness and 

and will, it is said, stand a comparison with 
best Italian. With such facts before us why 
need we be longer tributary to foreign nations for 
this valuable article the payment for which at 
present takes so much capital out of the country? 
—Balt American. 


[From the New York Farmer.} 
ORIGIN OF THE MANTFACTURE OF “POUDRETTE”’ 
OF THE FILTH OF PARIS. 

I have read with much attention and pleasure, 
the useful information contained in your late No., 
relative to poudretie. In France it is an article of 
great value, and a source of much profit to the 
companies vested with the exclusive right (dispo- 
sed of at auction) of cleaning the privies in large 
cities, 

Some sixty years ago, Paris was in a state of 
shocking filthiness, and the police by no means 
as well directed as at present. Fountains fur- 
nishing throughout the day, streams of pure and 
fresh water—sewers of ample dimensions 6 feet 
deep and 5 feet wide,) emptying into the river ; 
companies appointed to sweep and clean the 
streets every evening before ten o'clock, and to 
make a proper disposition of the manure, were 
not then in existence. The streets were narrow 
and badly lighted, and that part of Paris, yet call- 
ed the city,* would give but an imperfect idea of 
what the whole metropolis was before the revolu- 
tion. 

M. Boursault, who had been unsuccessful on 
the stage of one of our minor theatres, was the 
first man who entertained the idea of regulating 
and improving the administration of this depart- 
ment of the police. He solicited from the Corpo- 
ration the use of a piece of ground, where the dai- 
ly produce of the city might be deposited until 
converted into good manure, his plan, being foun- 
ded upon free ventilation and action of the sun, 
required a large space of ground. He was autho- 
rized to use the Petit Pantin, better known as 
Mont Faucon, and that place has since been the 
rendezvous of all manufactories of dangerous and 
disagreeable nature, horse and hog slaughter hou- 
ses, Kc. 

For several years M. Boursault carried on his 
business to the general satisfaction, and to the be- 
nefit of agriculture, he made an immense. fortune, 
which he used nobly. - 4 . 

If the Corporation thought it just and fair that 
he who had been a benefactor to the city should 
be allowed to enjoy the profit of the business he 
had so well organized, it was reasonable that his 
profit should not pass entire to his successors, and 
since M. Boursalt has left the management of the 
general cleansing of Paris, itis every year given to 
the highest bidderas you term it, and is not left 
to adventurers, as the editor of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister states. 

But as in society we constantly aim at perfec- 
tion, the process which has been found so useful 
for 40 years, has become msuficient, and a posi- 
tive nuisance. While the Corporation looks for 
another and more remote focation, science has 
been consulted for a process that would dispense 

*The reader may form-some notion of this Pa- 
risian “Five Points” when it is recollected, that it 
was built before.carriages were-in use. 
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bd: many reservoirs, the emanations of which 
are et ot Le if not dangerous, and even 
injarious to the manure prepared. 

Long ago, M. Chaptal endeavored to remedy 
the mode of evaporation in the sun ; but the sug- 
gestions of that great chemist were then only pur- 
sued in their application to the arts and manufac- 
tures, while his ideas on agriculture, though con- 
sidered yood and advantageous, were not so gen- 
erally admitted into practice. But the benefits of 
20 years peace, and the general improvement have 
set many minds to work, and Chaptal will be 
found once more a benefactor of mankind. 

You are perfec'ly correct, Mr. Editor, when you 
say that a French chemist has found in a vegeta- 
ble matter, the means of drying and pulverizing 
in a few hours the contents of privies. ‘The con- 
tracts that exist between the corporation of Paris 
and the bidders of the general cleansing of the 
city, prevent the immediate application of the 

cess—but as no such obstacle exists in New 

ork, | think you deserve credit, encouragement 
and protection, for your eTorts to found in your 
city so desirable an establishment, in which I wish 
you complete success. 


ON MAKING MEADOW HAY. 


By Patrick Miller, Esq. late of Dalswinton, 
Dumfries-shire. 


Making hay is universally allowed to be one 
of the most important branches of agricultural 
pursuits, but the principle on which it should be 
conducted is not atall understood on this side of 
Tweed. 

in England, however, the operation is very dif- 
ferently performed, and with very different and 
more satisfactory results ; for by their system, a 
great deal of time is saved at a critical period, 
and avfar superior artiele of {vod for their animals 
is produced. 

Besides the great and necessary despatch which 
ie used in England, much skill is also employed 
to produce and maimtain a requisite degree of 
heat or fermentation in the stack when the hay is 
put up, in order to convert the juice of the herb- 
age to a saccharine state, which is found to be 
both more palatable, and likewise more nutritious 
for ali bestial that ix fed upon it. 

In Scodand, on the other hand, it would almost 
seem as if diligence was employed to unnecessa- 
rily procrastinate the work, and subject it to the 
risk of unfavorable chenges of the weather; and 
by the excessive bleaching and drying of the 
grass, which is so universally practiced, it is de- 
prived of the possibility of assuming the saccha- 
rine quality ; and what sap is permitted to remain 
in it, is converted to starch, which is neither so 
agreeable nor nourishing for horses as hay made 
upon the principle which I am anxious to recom- 
mend, and from whence arises, as is easily to be 
perceived, a greater waste of hay in Scotch than 
in English statles, 

Having premised this much, I proceed to detail 
the practice which | have pursued for many a by- 
gone year on my farm, which, being on a limited 
acale, shall therefore confine my description to the 
narrow compasa of my own operations, but which 
of course, easily admits of being extended to a lar- 

r field, as circumstances may require. 


is favorable, aud when I perceive, by the height of 
the column of mercury in the barometer, and 
likewise from the appearance of the skies, that 
there is a likelihood of its continuing so, | set a 
couple of mowers to work very early in the mor- 
ing, each attended by a boy or girl about 12 or 13 
years of age, and, as soon as the men have made 
half a dozen cuts of the scythe, the two boys or 
girls take up the swath and shake it out as thin as 


and wither till after breakfast. 

On the return of the mowers from their break- 
fast, a stout active woman begins to turn with a 
rake, in the direction of the sun, the grass which 
was first shaken out, the men and the boys cut- 
ting down and shaking out in the same way as 
to the morning. 

When the woman has finished turning the ear- 
ly cut grass, she immed ately goes to the spot 
where she began, and shakes it out again as thin 
as she can; and when finished, she commences 
turning by large rakefulls where the mowers resu- 
med their work after breakfast, and continues her 
task in the same manncr as when she began in 
the morning, always turning as already sais in the 
direction of the sun, 

On the people returning to the field from their 
dinner, the two boys immediately begin to shake 
out that part of the second turned grass which 
had not been accomplished before going io dinner 
—and when that is finished, they commence tur- 
ning what was last cut,and then shake it all out 
gain. 

At this period, the two mowers and the woman 
proceed to rake the first cut hay into what is call- 
eda wind-row, and one of ths men commences 
with a pitchfork to put it into cocks of about 10 
or 12 stones weight, and between 6 and 7 feet in 
height, but on no account is a foot permitted to go 
upon il, for it cannot be put np too light, neither 
is it to be roped, for if the weather is calm, a few 
hours after it is in the cock it will so compact it- 
self, that it will require a violent wind to overturn 
it. 


Thus, the hay which was cut in the coure o 
the day will be through this modo of treatments 
sufficiently dried and secured by the evening a- 
gainst any change of weather, which may occur 
in the course of the night,and it will stand ex- 
posure to a storm full as well as the hay which is 
so sadly mismanaged by the improper system at 
present in use. 

So far the process only relates getting quite of 
the redundant sap in the herbage, but if the hay 
gets rain or any adventitious moisture, either in 
working or stacking, it must be carefully dried off 
befure being put into the stack, or so brisk a fer- 
mentation will ensue, that combustion will infalli- 
bly take place. 

The next part of the operation is stacking the 

hay, and this may take place, if the weather con- 
tinues fine, on the second or third day after the 
last cock was put tp. 
In making this kind of hay, the great and im- 
portant object is to get it to ferment or heat in the 
stack, for the purpose of making it evolve its sac- 
charine quality, as in the malting of grain, and as 
effected as follow: 


= 





possible on the ground where it grew, there to lie | g 
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. 
erect on the foundation where the stack is to be 
reared, and then begin building all around it with 
the first cat cocks, intermixing now and then a 
few of those last put up, in order to promote the 
fermentation ; and when the stack gets as high ag 
the top of the bag, the worker pulls it straight up. 
wards, and so continues working around and pul. 
ling it up till the stack is finished, and in this wa 
a chimney is formed for the escape of the nascent 
as. 














Should a long stack be preferred, then a chim. 
ney must be brought out at the peak at each end, 
and one in the middle by the same means if 9 
large mass of hay is put in the stack; and in con- 
clusion, | recomm2nd that these vents shall not be 
closed for a month, or while any perceptible fer. 
mentation is going on.— Quarterly Journal of A- 
gricullure. 





To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 
LyncuBurG, Sept. 12, 1837, 


Dear Friend: Enclosed is $13 to purchase a 
barrel of your Spring Wheat. Direct it to the 
care of Jabez Parker, Richmond, Va. Could } 
ask of you the favor to send me a few ears of 
your Baden corn. Is it a small northern variety, 
that will require close planting, or is it similar to 
the twin-corn cultivated to some extent in the 
lower part of this State? It would please mé to 
procure a stalk containing as many ears as com- 
mon, which you could put in the barrel with the 
wheat. Should your corn not be sufficiently ma- 
tured to gather and send, the sending of the wheat 
might be delayed till it was. 

I would like to receive a few copies of your 
Silk Manual. There is an increasing enquiry up- 
on the subject of Silk culture hereabout, and on 
application to me for information, I knew no 
where to point them to seek correct and exten- 
sive information, as is contained in your manual, 
[have gotten a little under weigh myself in this 
business. [have renteda little farm adjacent to 
a friend who has already a thriving young orchard 
of the morus multicaulis growing—and on ano- 
ther farm about two miles from town [ have 7 or 
8000 fine, flourishing trees of the same kind 
growing, and a large nursery of the White Italian 
Mulberry; besides many standard trees. I] have 
got a few worms the past season, and so gratified 
am | with my experiment thus far, that | feel en- 
couraged to. enter extensively into the silk ma- 
king business. My experience so far will make 
me dissent from your idea that it will be injurious 
to the Chinese mulberry tree, to strip it twice of 
its fuliage in one season, to feed a second crop of 
worms. My cuttings planted this year, upon & 
poor broom sedge field, broken up in the spring, 
without a particle of manure, have grown so lux- 
uriantly, that after divesting them twice of their 
leaves to feed the worms, about the Ist of Au- 
gust had to be stripped again to check their 
growth, and still are now from $ to 5 feet high, 
with many lateral shoots and branches, clothed 
with a thick covering of large, beautiful green 
leaves, measuring from 6 to 12 inches in diame- 
ter, which, my Superintendent, who has both 
great zeal and ability in his management of the 
business, says, must be again clipt off to check 





Ifa round stack is intended, let a common stack 





When the hay season arrives end the weathcr 


be well crammed full of hay or straw, and placed 


the growth of the tree thatthe wood may harden 
and mature, to enable it to stand the approaching 
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] repeat that all this has been done ona 

verbially poor field, with no exciting or nour- 
ishing aid but a little plaster spri ed over them 
the 1st of July,and the cuttings not started in a 
hot bed, but set out in the open ground about the 
middle of April, incurring the severe drought 
which prevailed here till the last of May. 

] will write you more upon this subject here- 
after. ; ; ; 

in the mean time permit me to subscribe my- 
self your sincere friend. 


Remarks by the editor of the Farmer & Gardener. 


winter. 


We are proud in finding that our intelligent 
correspondent dissents from the opinion express- 
ed by us that it would be injurious to feed a se- 
cond crop of worms from the same trees the same 
season, as we have great respect for his opinion, 
and with all courtesy defer to its justness. Our 
opinion was formed from analogy, and we are truly 
happy to find that the experience of our excellent 


friend goes far to establish the important fact, that | 


two crops may be fed without detriment the same 
season. From these premises it is obvious that 
we have underrated the profits of the silk culture, 
afact of deep moment to those who may feel dis- 
posed to enter into it. 

The experiment he has made in cultivating his 
treesin poor sedge ground, and its success, is also 
of vital interest; and we feel not a little gratified 
that our own views upon the subject has been 
80 fully corroborated. 

As soon as our Baden corn shall be sufficiently 
matured to do so, we shall take pleasure in com- 
plying with his request with respect to sending 
hima stalk. In the mean time, however, we will 
remark, that the Baden corn is a tall variety of 
white corn, interspersed with a few reddish ting- 
td grains: that it isnot a northern but a Mary- 
land variety, brought to its present state of per- 
fection by Mr. Thomas N. Baden, of this state, 
‘gentleman who has devotod 22 years of his 
lifeto that noble object. In good ground, under 
judicious culture, it will attain the height of from 
12 to 15 feet, and is as prolific of fodder as of 
tars, a most desirable object in those districts of 
country where fodder is the chief provender re- 
lied upon for winter feed. Its great height will 
tt once indicate that close planting does not suit 
it, It will, nevertheless, bear 5 feet by 3, with 2 
talks ina hill. Its yieid is from 3 to 7 ears to 
the stalk, according to its advantages of soil, ma- 
mire and culture. 





P reserving Pumpkins—A correspondent at U- 
tion Bridge, Maryland, under date of May 9th, 
*Y§—* in looking over the Farmers’ Cabinet to- 

¥;1 find a request from one of your subscribers, 


THE FARMER AND GARDENER. 


the way to preserve them one or more years, is, 
to pull them before the frost comes on, and keep 
them in a warm dry room. This is my method, 
and | have now several large ones in my house, 
in a fine state of preservation; and my neighbor, 
Mr. Davis Lightner, one of your subscribers, has 
them two years old at this time, weighing 43 lbs. 
each. They are very fine.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 








ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR SEED. 


THE undersigned having been appointed agent fur the 
sale of a lot of first rate Italian Spring wheat, begs leave 
to notify those who may desire to procure seed, that he is 
prepared to receive orders for tne same. This wheat will 
be cleaned with great care, put up in tight barrels, and 
sold in lots of one or more barrels. As the quantity the 
undersigned expects to receive will not be more than 140 
barrels, persons desirous of procuring a supply will make 
early application. The price will be $34 per bushel, the 
cash to be paid on the delivery of the grain. For the 
guidance of purchasers, he would mention that each bar- 
rel is supposed to contain about 3 1-2 bushels of wheat. 

Address, (post paid) EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 

jy 25 4t Baltimore, Md. 








MARYLAND AGRICULTURAL 
REPOSITORY. 


Robert Sinclair, jr. & Co. 
Light near Pratt street Wharf, offers for sale, 


Cyumwprica, Srraw Correr, adapted to horse or 
manual power. These boxes are so constructed as to be 
capable of cutting cornstalks and fodder, tangled hay, &c. 
with great despatch ; Thus enabling the farmer to real- 
ize a profit by feeding to his cattle his corn-stalks, which 
would otherwise in a great measnre be lost. As regards 
quality and effect, these machines now stand A No. 1 
no cutting machine having been introduced to the public 
equal in power. 

The Size and Price are as follows, viz , 

11 inch Boxes, $30, extra Knives for do. per sett $4, 

14 ‘ “c 4 Ti “ “e 

90 “ $75, “ “ “ q 

CORN SHELLERS—hand machines $20, horse do. 
$40. 1500 PLOUGUS, of various sizes and patterns, 
among which are the Sournern Fiusnixo and Curti- 
vaTING Provens; also Sipe Hitt Pirovens, Dovusie 
Movutp Boarp Piovens, &c. Prices 4, 6, a $15 each. 

CULTIVATORS for Corn, Corron and Topacco. 
Prices from 5a 6 50 each. 

Corton Grins, made to order at 50 a $150, each. 

Drivt and Sowine Macuines at 6,20 a $100 each. 

Fauminc and Harvest Toots of every description, 
Fancy and Common Garpen Toots, Ox Yoxres and 
Bows, Grupsine Hoes, Bkiar Uooks, CaststBeL Axes, 


&e. 
SEED DEPARTMENT. 

In this department is constantly kept for sale, Seep 
Gram and other Fietp Seeps, Seep Potatoes, and an 
extensive assortment of Garpen Seevs, selected from 
the most respectable European Seed marts and from our 
Seep Garpens near this city. 

TKEES AND PLANTS. 
Supplied from R. Sinclair, Senr’s extensive Nurseries 
in the vicinity of this city, where Trees of good size can 
be procured and warranted to produce a8 represented. 
@% Orders from persons residing at a dis!ance will be 
promptly and carefully attended to when the cash is re- 
mitted by letter or satisfactory reference furnished. 
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information as to the best method of preserv- 
"€ Pumpkins through the winter. I answer that 


Charles and Market streets. 


FARMERS’ REPOSITORY, = 

’ PRATT STREET, . 
Between Charles & Hanover sts. Baltimore, Md. 

During the last four years the Proprietor has erected 
two extensive Establishments for the manufacture of A- 
gricultural Implements generally, including an extensive 
iron Foundry. Trip Hammer, &c With these facilities, 
and the inmost exp :ienced workmen, (many of whom have 
been several years in his employ,) and the best materials, 
he flatters himself that he will continue to give general 
satiefaction to his customers, his object is to confine him- 
self to useful implements, and to have'them made in the 
best possible manner and on reasonable terms. 

The following are sume of the leading articles now on 
hand, viz. his own Patented Cylindrical Straw Cutters, of 
various sizes and pricee—these machines have never been 
equalled by a similar machine in any part of the world. 


Corn and Tobacco Cultiva- 
tors 

Superior Grain Cradles 

Weldron Grain and Grass 
Scythes 

Farwell’s Patent Double 
Back Grass Scythes and 
Snathes 

Hay Forks and Rakes 

Manure Forks, Shovels,&c. 

English Corn Hoes 

a American made 
Jasteel Hoes, with han- 
dles 

Wheat FANS, of various 
sizes 


Mattocks, Picks and Grub- 


Threshing Machines, with 
or without horse power 
F. H. Smith’s Patent Lime 

Spreaders 
A great variety of Ploughs 
of all sizes, with wrought 
and cast iron Shares 
Swingle Trees and Hames 
Also, a great variety of 
Plough Castings, cen- 
stantly on hand for sale 
by the piéce or ton. All 
kinds of Machine Castings 
made to order ; repairs on 
Ploughs and Machinery 
done at short notice 
Liberal discount made to 





bing Hoes those who purchase to 
Corn Shellers sell again. 

Allkinas of Grass SEEDS and Seed Grain bought and 
sold by him, and particular attention paid to their quali- 
ty 





Likewire constantly on hand a general assortment of 
Mr. D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN SEEDS, raised 
by himself, and warranted genuine. All communications 
by mail, post paid, will receive prompt attention. 

jy 4 J. 8S. EASTMAN. 





CLIME’S COMBINED PLOUGH. 
The subscriber having purchased the right for Mary- 
"and, with the exception of Harford and Cecil countics, 
10 sell patent rights for,and make and vend, the above 


’ | ploughs, takes pleasure in informing the agricultural pub- 


lic and mechanics, generally, that he is prepared either to 
sell patent rights for counties or districts, in Maryland, 
(those counties excepted) or to supply all orders for said 
ploughs from adjuining states. 

The above plough is eminently calculated for ploughing 
in small grain, for the cultivation of corn, potatoes, colton, 
tobacco, and in fine for all row culture, as well as for tur- 
ning up stubble in light soils. The public may form an 
idea of the superiority of this implement for the above 
purposes, when the undersigned states, that with the same 
propelling force, it is competent to do as much work a- 
gain,as any other plough nowin use. In corn culture 
owing to its peculiar construction, it not only turns under 
the grass and weeds, but hills the corn at the s°me time, 
thus dispens ng with the trouble, labor and expense of ho- 
ers. Nor is it less important in its manner of doing its 
work, so far as timé and labor are concerned, as it bays its 
furrow with such accuracy, and so completely covers the 
superincumbent vegetable substances, as to ensure its spee- 
dy and effectual decomposition, thus preventing the re- 
vegetation of the matter turned under. In places where 
labor is high, this plough will of course be appreciated, 
as i. effects a saving of 50 per cent., doing double word, 
—a thing worthy of farmers consideration, in these times. 

J. T. DURDING, 
at J. T Durding & Co’s. fronting Grant and Ellicott-sts., 
in the rear of Mr. Adam Kye’s Grocery, Pratt-st. wharf. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
The subscriber has now growing at his residence abent 
2 miles east of BaLtimore, mp. between 25,000 and 30,- 


000 Morus Malticaulistrees, which will be ready for sale 


thia fall. 


EDWD. P. ROBERTS, 
August 15. i 


Baltimore, Md. 


t 
‘ 
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MULBERRY TREES. 


BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. 
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